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have had heretofore, especially in 


he selection of male animals to breed to. 
Let us remember that it is better to breed 
to an animal of indifferent or inferior looks 
and good blood, than to one of good looks 
and indifferent or inferior blood. In other 
words let us look more to pedigree, to the 


of form. That We the tale. recognized and 
adopted by the most distinguised breeders 
of all kinds of stock on the farm, and it is 
a good and safe one to follow. We will 
not here enter into the reasons on which it 
is founded. We have already, on former 
occasions, explained them at length. They 
lie at the basis of the true principles of 
breeding, and we cannot often make a mis- 
take in relying upon them, whether we fully 
comprehend and adhere to them in opinion 
or not. Let us begin this year to breed up 
a higher level and seek purity of blood. 





MANGOLDS FOR COWS. 


We alluded to this subject recently in 
reply to a question of a correspondent of 
the Ploughman and promised to refer to it 
again. The market value per ton of man- 
golds is variously estimated according to 
location. We find it generaily stated at 
fifteen dollars a ton. In some cases at 
twenty-five cents per bushel. Many esti- 
mate mangolds considerably higher than 
fifteen dollars a ton. There appears to be 
no. fixed market price for them. They are 
not so often sold as carrots are, though 
farmers usually put es high or even a higher 
value upon them, as upon carrots, for feed- 
ing purposes. 

An interesting experiment was tried by 
Lord Spencer, in England to test the com- 
parative value of mangolds and swedes for 
feeding purposes and he arrived at certain 
practical results which are worthy of notice, as 
tending to show the fattening properties of 
mangolds. He fed one steer on mangolds 
and another on swedes. It was found that 
they gained 48 1-4 pounds for every ton of 
swedes consumed and 65 1-2 pounds for 
every ton of mangolds. He then changed 
the food of the animals, giving mangolds to 
the one that had previously had swedes, 


| and swedes to the one that had had man- 


golds. He found that they then gained at 
the rate of only 36 3-4 pounds for every ton 
of mangolds and 15 1-2 pounds for every 
ton of swedes. The experiment was care- 
fully conducted and showed the relative 
values of the roots and the effect of chang- 


tive food toa less. ‘The hay consumed was 
the same in both cases, 

We know very well that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among farmers as to the 
economy of growing mangolds for stock. 
Some take the ground that they do not pay 
for all the cost of labor in the cultivation, 
and the cost of storing and handling, when 
compared with hay and other kinds of fodder. 
But while we have great respect for the 
opinions of farmers when based on their ex- 
perience, we must also give equal weight to 
those who maintain that the root crop ought 
to have a very prominent place in the man- 
agement of every farm. 

In growing mangolds a moderately dry, 
warm soil should be prefered. Perhaps a 
greater quantity of tons could be grown on 
a low reclaimed meadow, but we do not be- 
lieve the quaiity would be so good. A 
close practical observer of this root and its 
character and quality says: “Let the ex- 
periment be tried of growing under the 
same condition, a piece of mangolds, one 
on high and one on low land. When the 
crop is gathered, those on the low land may 
be larger, but those on the upland will be 
sweeter. Ifthe farmer is only desirous: of 
increasing the quantity of milk, he will feed 
mangolds from lowland; if he has regard 
also to the condition of his animals, he will 
feed mangolds grown on upland, and I will 
add if he aims at producing butter, he will 
feed carrots rather than mangolds. I know 
of no more common error in dairy matters, 
than in the time at which mangolds are fed 
tocows. Most vegetables undergo a change 
in their nature, after they are gathered and 
stored,—some potatoes undergo a ripening 
process, so that the characteristics of Octo- 
ber are not the characteristics of March; in 
a few months our turnips become ‘ corky,’ 
and the seed of our running squashes do 
not fully mature until from one to four 
months have elapsed from the time they 
were gathered ; so of the entire beet family 
of which mangolds are a class. In the su- 
gar making countries of Europe, it is found 
necessary to store the sugar beet awhile, 
until certain changes shall have taken place 
in its nature, before it is in a condition 
suitable for use. So in the mangold, it is 
necessary that some important change 
should take place in its nature before it is 
in a condition suitable for use, or fed to 
stock ; if fed liberally, early in the season, it 
will scour the cows ; feed ruta bagas, carrots 
or cabbages early in the season, and feed the 
mandolds toward spring. If planted before 
the first of June, the long red mangold is 
apt to have a long, woody, hollow neck by 
harvest I would recommend the 
ovoid varieties as preferable in this respect, 
besides being of more compact growth, and 
having fewer lateral roots. The yellow 
globe is an excellent sort for a sandy soil. 
If our farmers would be brave enough to 
have their rows thirty inches, and thin their 
plants to fifteen inches apart in the row, 
when young, they would find that they could 
do about all their tillage with the cultivator 
and hoe, while they would have as much 
weight in the crop, and the pleasure of 
handling mangolds as big as their thighs, 
instead of as big as their arm.” 

Notwithstanding the objection hinted at 
above, to planting early, we maintain that 
for a field crop it is better to get the seed 
in not far from the 10th of May. We 
would not put it off beyond the middle of 
May anyhow. The seed starts rather slow- 
ly, unless pains are taken to soak and pre- 
pare it, and we would give all the advan- 
tage of the moisture of spring. It is good 
economy to cultivate in drills wide apart, 
wide enough to run the horse plough 
easily. 


time. 





ty None but persons in good health 
should have charge of a dairy room, for 
weil authenticated cases have been published, 
in which scarlatina, measles, and other 
infectious diseases have been conveyed 
through the virus absorbed vy milk, maaip- 
ulated by persons not fully recovered from 
such diseases. 
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SEEDING WITH HUNGARIAN. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
«oh ggticed in the Plrrhmgernin grass, and 
of easing: plough the land and seed (say 
in August) to grass. Why not, if the land 
is well manured in the Spring, as well sow 
the grass, Timothy and red-top seed with 
the Hungarian, and thus save one plough- 


ing ? SUBSCRIBER. 
Danvers, April 12, 1876. 


The Hungarian usually comes up too 
thick and is so close growing that it would 
probably smother the finer and more deli- 
cate grasses, and if they lived at all they 
would grow so weakly that the exposure to 
the hot sun in August when the Hungarian 
should be ready to cut, would kill them en- 
tirely. The only way to avoid this would be 
to sow the Hungarian very thin, but this 
would induce it to grow too coarse and 
stout to make fine and nutritive hay. Expe- 
rience, we think, has shown that Hungarian 
is better to be sown so as to grow rather 
thickly. We have never seen the experi- 
ment tried, nor did we ever see the practice 
recommended, and we doubt very much if 
it would be a success, or be at all satisfac- 
tory. Besides, it must be kept in mind that 
the more good ploughing the better seed 
bed for the grass crop. If you see fit to try 
itand sow grass seed with Hungarian to 
seed down, please report the result for the 
readers of the Ploughman.—[ Eb. 





CHICKEN FEATHERS. 
Editor Massachusetts -Ploughman: 

In answer to G. of Westtield, Mass., in 
Ploughman of March 18th, I would say that 
both large and small feathers are to be 
treated in the manner that I describe in the 
article entitled “New Use for Chicken 
Feathers.” Yours with respect, 

Mason, 

Clover Hill Farm, Chester, N. H., April 13th 





THE SUGAR BEET. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I would like to know if any of the read- 
ers of the Ploughman have had experience 
in raising sugar beets on old turf ground, 
and if so, with what success. If any one 
can give information in regard to the above 
inquiry, they will greatly oblige a subscriber. 

A. B. 

So. Hadley Falls, April 12, 1876. 

“sr oLik hn . - . R--.- 4. 
mellow and thoroughly tilled soil. If any 
one has tried it on sod land, please report 
the result. The following report of a com- 
mittee of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
though not a reply to the aboye ques- 
tion, will be interesting in this connection: 
The committee, J. J. H. Gregory, chairman, 
begins by asking, ‘‘ What is the sugar beet ? 
By the agricultural public, and even by the 
agricultural papers which profess to be 
teachers of the public, the term sugar beet 
is almost always misapplied. One of our 
agricultural papers recently, in a long edi- 
torial, written with the avowed object of 
making clear to the uninstructed mind the 
difference between a beet and a mangold 
wurrel, asserted that the sugar beet grew 
to the length of about fifteen inches! The 
term sugar beet is an unfortunate one, as 
the word sugar had already been appro- 
priated to express the sweet flavor of the 
varieties of beets raised for table use, while 
the word beet is strictly a misnomer, the 
vegetable sugar beet being in reality a 
mangold wurzel. A generation ago our 
fathers used the term sugar as a familiar 
designation for any sweet variety of beet 
raised for table use, and at the present time 
by the great majority of the public the term 
is still so used. As the new industry of 
manufacturing sugar from the beet grew on 
the continent of Europe, seedsmen were 
called upon to supply for commerce seed of 
the best variety for this purpose. It was 
necessary that this variety should be as 
free as possible from all coloring substance, 
as all this would as a matter of course give 
a stain to the juice, and impose on the man- 
ufacturer the labor of purifying it. The one 
at first selected was the long, white man- 
gold wurzel, and this was called the sugar 
beet in commercial parlance. This white 
mangold was not entirely white, the portion 
of it that grew above ground being usually 
colored a light green by exposure to the 
sun’s rays. It became, therefore, an object 
for the manufacturer to still improve on 
th’s mangold, to the end that all the color- 
ing matter in the root should be eliminated. 
The intelligence and enterprise of the 
seedsmen of Kurope responded to this want, 
and in the course of a few years two promi- 
nent varieties of mangold were produced 
that have nearly completely satisfied it— 
one of these was sent out by the estimable 
house of Vilmorin, Andrews & Co., of Paris, 
and is named “ Vilmoria’s new Improved 
White ;” and the other, “ White Imperial 
Extra,” by the distinguished German house 
of Ernest Benary. 

These improved sugar beets of commerce 
grow nearly entirely under.ground. They 
are called beets, but are so only in a gene- 
ric sense, just as the green fleshed melons 
are included in the word muskmelon when 
that word is used in a generic sense, though 
at the same time we know that by the 
muskmelon in the familiar language of the 
family we mean only the meally, yellow 
fleshed variety. When grown, these beets 
define themselves to be the mangold variety 
by the coarser structure of the root, the 
stouter ribs of the Teaves and the great- 
er coarseness of the leaves, which spring 
in larger masses directly from the crown 
than is the case with the beets for the table. 

The mors! of all this for you, my farmer 
friend, is, that if you want a beet for table 
use, do not order seed of the sugar beet, or 
you will be very likely to find a mangold 
growing in your garden, a return, but not 
a recompense, for the sweat and toil of the 
hnsbandman.” 

If you have no other than“ turf land” 
and wish to raise a field crop for cattle 
feeding, we would suggest the Swedish tur- 
nip or ruta baga as more likely to give 
better results on newly turned land. The 
ruta bagas will generally do very well on 
such land, especially when it is ploughed 
early and frequently harrowed before sow- 





ing the seed late in June. It gives time for 
getting a good tilth—[Ep. 





IMPROVED OHIES HIRE BOAR. 


Mr. Joseph Harris, author of “ Harris on 
the Pig,” says : 

“This isa breed of pigs originating in 
Jefferson county, N. Y. For a dozen years 
or more they have been exhibited at the 
Fairs of the N. Y. State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and for the last six or seven years have 
carried off nearly all the prizes offered for 
pigs of the large breed. 
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OWNED B* DANIEL GREEN, BELLVILLE, NEW YORK. 


“As compared with te Chester county 
breed, they are nearly or quite as large, 
have finer bones, ears aid snout, and are 
altogether superior in fora, beauty and re- 
finement to any Chester Vhite we have ever 
happened to see.’’ 

The St. Louis Heralddf October, 1870, 
in its report of the great fir then just closed 
in that city, says: “ Mes¢s. Clark & Green, 


of Belleville, Jefferson} county, N. Y., ex- 
hibited a herd of 25 Improved Cheshire 
Hogs, which won the highest honors.” 

On a boar, sow and five pigs they took 
the pork packers’ first premium $500. The 
same sow took also the regular first premium 
$20 for best sow of large breed. This was 
at St. Louis, at one of the largest fairs ever 
held in the great West, and in competition 


with the finest prize animals in the West, 
to the number of 743, of all the leading 
breeds. 

Mr. Green is also a breeder, though not 
largely, of Shorthorns, and has a herd of 
about 30 head, including the fine thorough- 
bred bull, “ Paddy Whack,” two years old, 
also several coops of beautiful White 
Dorkin fowls, all fine specimens. 





WOOD ASHES. 
Editer Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you or some of the readers of the 
Ploughman please give me their opinion in 
regard to Spplying wood ashes on gasture 
land ? I remember of reading an article in 
the Congregationalist a few years ago written 
by Peter Fay, Esq., of Southboro, that they 
were equally as good as plaster, when ap- 
plied to upland. My opinion is a few bushels 





to the acre will produce good feed and last 
eight or ten years. 8. 


Foa-are quite right, as to the effect of 
ashes on pasture land. They are worth 
more, bushel for bushel, or rather weight 
for weight, than plaster. In fact they are 
worth twenty-five cents a bushel for this 
use and we should be glad if any considera- 
ble quantity could be bought for that, We 
have known forty cents to be paid for them 
and the results were satisfactory even at that 
price. Ashes, especially from hard wood, 
contain from four to five pounds of potash 
to the bushel and that is worth, in the 
market, not far from eight cents a pound. 
You see at a quarter of a dollar a bushel, 
the purchaser gets his money’s worth, if he 
applies them to plants that like potash as a 
regular diet.—[Eb. 
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WHAT RASPBERRIES [0 PLANT. 





Such advancement has been made within 
the Inst few years in the introduction of 
new varieties of this fruit, that their culture 
is no longer the discouraging and unsatis- 
factory work that it once was, when the 
berries were either so tasteless or insipid as 
hardly to repay the little care that they re- 
quired ; or when the varieties were such as 
to require the by no means pleasant cccupa- 
tion of covering them or burying them un- 
der ground to protect them from the rav- 
ages of old king Frost. Few, in compari- 
son, know of the pleasure that can be ob- 
tained from having a proper selection of 
choice Raspberries in the garden. By us- 
ing a little care in selecting sujtable varie- 
ties, a small plot in the garden fifteen or 
twenty feet square, will give a fine supply 
of fruit for an ordinary sized family ; though 
of course the larger the plot the greater will 
be the feast. Many have an idea that Rasp- 
berries will only remain in fruit about ten 
days pr a fortnight ; but fortunately there is 
a way by which these delicious berries may 
be had in abundance for nearly six weeks, 
and that is to ascertain which are the early, 
medium, and late varieties, and then select 
a few of each, so as to make as long a sea- 
son for fruiting as possible. 

For those who desire a little information 
in regard to some of the new and desirable 
kinds, I will describe some of the best that 
I keep, giving their good qualities as well 
as defects ; though if words in their praise 
seem to be largely in the prependerance, 
then such description must be taken with 
due allowance, as it is hardly to be supposed 
that one will speak evil of those whom he 
considers his friends. Adaptation of soil 
frequently makes a difference in the success 
with which some kinds may be grown; but 
I will endeavor to mark principally those 
on my list that seem to succeed in most lo- 
calities in the New England and Middle 
States. — 

The “ Highland Hardy” Raspberry claims 
to have originated, not among the Scotch 
Highlands, but among those through which 
our beautiful Hu@son is wont to flow. I do 
not however give it prominence here on this 
account, but rather name it first because of 
its extreme earliness, and very desirable 
qualities, It is a bright, red berry, 0! pleas- 
ant flavor, and of good size, and sufficiently 
firm to prevent it from turning into a jam, 
whether you will or no, as is the difficulty 
with some varieties. It is very productive, 
and is highly esteemed both for private gar- 
dens and market plots. Instances ean be 
named where the fruit has been sold at as 
high a rate as $1500 per acre. These fig- 
ures however are rare exceptions, and by 
no means the rule. The “ Highland Hardy” 
requires no protection whatever in winter— 
a temperature of 30 degrees below zero has 
been endured without injuring it. 

The “ Brandywine” 1 can safely recom- 
mend to all, notwithstanding its apparent 
hostility in name to the temperance cause. 


I have yet to hear of anyunpleasant effects 
from eating the ripened tuit in moderate 
quantities. The berries ire of fine shape, 
large, bright red, and ‘ery suitable for 
either table use or markt./ Those alone 
who have seen the plants tert fing under the 
weight of their bright rd, attractive ber- 
ries, can realize the ful vilue of this varie- 
ty. It ripens later than the “ Highland 
Hardy,” and will usually mcceed to the best 
advantage on anil« * Ret gt — 2 sooner 

“Hedson River Ant¥ey.” This has 
long been a favorite with tron grow~ss In 
this vicinity, as well as loves of fruit in the 
city markets, but is not afgenerally adapt- 
ed to different localities, 1 is the case with 
some other kinds—still ‘ will usually suc- 
ceed on a gravelly, stonjor slaty soil, and 
frequently on others, butaot quite so well. 
It belongs to the class tat requires winter 
protection, or covering, éd is called “ half- 
hardy.” The berries hopver are in every 
way desirable, being bript red, and quite 
large. 

The “ Herstine” is avariety that ama- 
teurs in fruit culture are jont to salute with 
the cry of “ Vive |’ Empeeur” as they be- 
hold it. The berries are imoense in size, 
frequently three-fourths of an nch in diam- 
eter when well cared for; f a brilliant 
crimson, fine flavor, and of grat value for a 
table fruit. They ripen conslerably later 
than the “ Highland Hardy,”ind continue 
to ripen tor some weeks. Th plants are 
hardy, requiring only to hat the canes 
bent down to the ground latein the fall, 
and kept in position by placin upon them 
any stones or stakes that my be within 
reach. 


“ Doolittles,” “ Davidson’s Thornless,” 
and “Mammoth Clusters” re all good 
black Raspberries; while inthe way of 
novelties I can name “Gaargua” and 
“ Norwood,” two varieties thathave charac- 
teristics resembling both red ad black rasp- 
berries. Their fruit is of a prple color— 
sometimes very large, nearly three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. 

Raspberry plantations mavbe made in 
April or until about May 15t) though the 
earlier they are made, the fing will be the 
growth the first year. Usualy the young 
shvots may safely be planted out even as 
late as June 15th, Have the ground well 
prepared, not too rich howewr, and make 
the rows six feet apart, and plee the plants 
three feet distant in the ravs. Another 
way is to plant in hills, havixg the plants 
four feet apart each way. Thise plants can 
be sent in small quantities very cheaply 
through the mails, as is the case with straw- 
berries, unless our worthy pop esentatives 
at Washington shall in sheir magnanimity 
change the law, and cecide that our poorly 
paid express companies are entitled to have 
this privilege also july eonferred upon 
them. R. H. Hares. 

Malden-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





CORN vs. POTATOES. 
Rditor Massach 
With farmers, the question which is the 
most profitable crop to raise, corn or pota- 
toes, has been decided in favor of the pota- 
toes. We rather lean towards thecorn. In 
southern Rhode Island, the potato crop has 
been of late years the leading crop, and so 
many have made it their sole crop, that the 
price has steadily fallen. Last autumn pote- 
toes sold to ship from 30to 42 cents per 
bushel. This has so disheartened farmers 
that they propose to plant less potatoes and 
more corn. Certainly, with Northern corn 
at from $1.35 to 1.50 per bushal, and pota- 
toes at 40 cents, curn looks to us the best 
crop to raise. We think New England 
ought to raise more corn, and not import so 
much from the West. There is no crop a 
farmer can raise with so sure success. 
There is no crop so imperishable. There 1s 
no crop with so steady ® price in market. 
There is no crop more easily handled. There 
is no crop that can count up so many merits 
in its favor, and yet is so little studied by 
the New England farmer. Why potatoes 
have gained so great s popularity with so 
many demerits is to me & mystery. 
The month of August decides the potato 
crop. Corn will stand « drouth that kills 
potatoes outright. If dry weather hurts 
the corn, it makes up & portion of the loss 
by the fodder. With if the new 
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crop don’t set, a failures sure without any 
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redeeming properties. We hope farmers 
will look at these two crops closer, and 
study well tne merits and the demerits of 
each, particularly the keeping qualities, for 
in no one thing is it more important to a 
farmer to consider than this very thing. 

In conclusion, I think, everything consid- 
ered, the question ought to be given in favor 
of corn. In surety, keeping qualities, and 
of steadinass of price in market, the potato 
te Ueuaty beaten in comparison with corn. 
Stuartdale. R. T. J.N. A. 


TWO CROPS OF FORAGE IN ONE 
YEAR. 








Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I noticed the inquiry of “rE. mM. T.” in 
the Ploughman of April Ist, in regard to 
raising two crops of fodder from the same 
piece in one year, and in the Ploughman of 
to-day an article from one of my townsmen, 
and also from “c. H. T.,” in regard to the 
same subject, and as I had very good suc- 
cess the past year in raising two crops from 
the same piece of land, I will give my ex- 
perience. The piece of land of which I 
speak contained three acres, the soil mostly 


cords of fresh cellar manure, sown with 
spring wheat about May Ist, and harvested 
July 6th, (and I think the crop would have 
been worth more dollars if it had been har- 
vested ten days earlier ;) weight of crop 
seven tons without any more manure. I 
ploughed and seeded the piece with Hun- 
garian about July 10th, and the 15th of 
September harvested five tons of Hungarian 
from two acres of the piece and fed it to my 
stock “green,” from day to day as required. 
I presume most of the readers of the Plough- 
man will say that it is a new idea sowing 
wheat for fodder, and that the seed will be 
too expensive, but they should bear in mind 
that a bushel or five pecks of Spring Wheat 
is enough for an acre, whereas it would re- 
quire three bushels of oats foran acre. The 
wheat will cost this year about $1.75 per 
bushel if you get it at some flouring mill as 
I did last year. I procured my seed from 
the Boston Flour Mills, Commercial Wharf, 
Boston. Be sure and get Spring Wheat. 
The question will be asked how does the 
wheat compure in value with oats for fodder. 
My experience is that it is better than oats 
and certainly as good, and from two to 
three weeks earlier. 

I hope some of the readers of the Plough- 
man will try wheat this year and give the 
results of their experience. F. 
Bolton, April, 15, 1876. 
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Improved Swine.—My neighbor 
bought a trio of fine pigs, paying therefor 
the reasonable sum of $120. The male was 
valued at $60, and the females at $30 each. 
In the short space of two years my neighbor 
had sold at prices much less than he had 
paid, pure bred pigs to the amount of $600 ; 
still had the original stock, and had paid tor 
all his feed and labor by the use of the male 


his enjoyment in the possession of the best, 
and of increased respect of his neigh- 
bors, of his own culture growing out of the 
thought he gave to his pursuit, he had a 
clear return of $1,000 on an investment of 
$120, and all in two short years. Allowing 
one-half for contingencies, who has done as 
well as this with low-priced stock ? 

If a boar will get one hundred pigs in a 
year, and each of the pigs are worth $2 more 
than those from a common sire, what is he 
really worth? If we use him but three years 
at this rate he will earn us $600. Is it not 
plain that such an animal has a real value 
far beyond the terrible $100 for which he 
sells ?—Joun Scott, in Swine and Poultry 
Journal. 





Hogs Ngep SvuLPpHuR.—Whether hogs 
require sulphur as an essential to health, or 
whether it is 


phur during winter, they require a 
good deal of carbon. But in summer it is 
best to feed it to them in substances which 








strong black loam, manured with fifteen |: 


on his and other stock. To say nothing of 


or highways, or to cultivate some of the best 
varieties for them. They will eat its_lenves, 
its flowers, seeds and staiks.—Louisiana 
Home Journal. 


The Poultry Interest. 


Preparing Chicken Feathers.— 
B. Benjamin, New York, wrote as follows: 
“ I read in a Boston journal, not long ago, 
e new use Of chicken feathers, which may 
bring large profits. The operation is to cut 
the piume portion of the feathers from the 
The former are placed in quantities in a 
coarse hag, which, when full, is tied up and 
subjected to a thorough kneading with the 
hands. By this process the feathers in a few 
minutes Coenans disaggregated and felted 
together, forming a down of great lightness, 
which thus prepared, in Paris brings two 
dollars per pound. This would make the 
feathers of an ordinary sized hen worth 
about twenty cents, as the yield would be in 
the neighborhood of 1.6 Troy ounces. I send 
it to the club, so that by Spring there may 
be a large quantity of the down made by 
children, to be disposed of at good prices 
to the upholsterer, if not needed for domes- 
tic use at home.”—N. Y¥. Farmer’s Club. 
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NEATNESS IN MAKING BUTTER. 


The Practical Farmer says, it is admitted 
by butter makers of extensive experience, 
that impurities and noxious odors in the 
atmosphere, where cream is rising, will 
injure the flavor of the butter. We recol- 
lect that a neighbor killed a skunk, more 
than a hundred rods distant, and the offen- 
sive and pungent odor from that dead ani- 
mal, was wafted during the entire day 
toward the pantry, in which there were sev- 
eral pans of milk. The butter made of that 
cream™tasted so offensively of the odor of 
that skunk, that it could not be used for 
culinary purposes. X. A, Willard writes 
on this subject, that “ when milkers are 
allowed to come directly from the stable to 
the milk room, it will be impossible to keep 
the latter place sweet and clean for the time 
being.” 

There are hundreds of butter makers, we 
are aware, on whom the importance of this 
single point cannot be too strongly urged, 
since they often consider many little things 
of this kind in regard to dairy management, 
too insignificant to merit attention. But in 
butter making the observance of little things 
is often the great secret of suecess. 

There is no doubt that immense quanti- 
ties of poor butter are made from the milk 
set in improper places. The kitchen pantry, 
the living room and the cellar used to store 
vegetables and other family supplies, will 
impart peculiar taints to the milk and cream, 
in such a degree as to be destructive to 
flavor, even though the butter in other 
respects te skillfully handled. Dairy rooms 
so situated as to catch the odor from the pig 
sty, the cesspool, or other decomposing filth, 
cannot be used for making good outter. 
There shouid be a freedom from filth and 
— of every description about the 
milk house, and the milk should te delivered 
by the milkers in an ante-room, or some point 
outside the milk room, and from thence con- 
veyed to the place where it is to be set for 
cream. In this way the fumes and the lit- 
ter from the stable may be kept from the 
milk room. 

The causes of poor butter are various, the 
most important of which are lack of clean- 
liness, the want of proper dairy utensils, the 
need of a good dairy room, or place for set . 
ting the milk, neglect in manipulating the 
cream at the right time, unskillful working, 
rye ‘ and ledee the butter, — —: 

ack of know es the 


process required for ing a prime article. 


Ghe Sheepfold. 
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Care of Lambs.—3heep should be 
closely watched in order that the lambs may 
be taken proper care of and receive any nec- 
essary assistance immediately after birth. 
More lambs die when less than twelve hours 
old than at any other time, and if the farmer 
wishes to increase the number of his sheep, 
he must watch his flock very closely until 
the lambing season is past. Unless the new 
born lambs receive prompt attention there 
is danger that they will get chilled and live 
but av short time. If the sheep have 
been well fed, and are kept in a warm place, 
almost every lamb can be saved, and with- 
out any great amount of trouble. A few 
minutes’ attention at the right time may 
save the life of a lamb, which in a few 
months, and a small expense, can be made 
worth several dollars. At lambing time the 
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likely to tive until morning. 





very policy to let « lamb 
Of the little eare which would save 


plied to the soil, decomposition commences, 
and carbonic acid gas is formed and dis- 
solves in the water of the soil, and exerts 
its great solvent powers upon potassa, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained in 

“ Pref. Rhode gives asthe result of his the soil. : In this way humus contributes to 
the propordoy’of WP Suse f° ascertain | the fertility of the soil, though not directly 


roporti UMIOU WY vase mnctdd- | Conerial s~ che pleat i 
pr uced, as tollows : The Hollander eats 5 onan _—— — 
bs. of hay for every quart of milk; the Now, although abundant crops can be 
Breitenburger, 6 1-4 lbs.; the Tondern, 7) raised without the employment of humus, 
lbs., and the Ayrshire, 9 lbs. of hay for) yet it appears that its use is advisable from 


porn quert of veo Plouak F an economic view. Its presence in stable 
or Mussachusetis Ploughman: manures in large amount, will probably 


We clip this _— the Lewiston Journal. ever give these the preference for use upon 
Can it be correct? It may be; be don’t the land by practical farmers. For the 
know, but wo have grave doubts of ite cor- same reason, greater attention should be 
— We would not be surprised if attracted to our muck beds scattered all 
the experiments were made like many others over the country in abundance. I believe 
with one or two cows, and continued only that by the combined use of mineral ferti- 
for a short time. Experiments of this sort lizers as of late recommended, composted 
to be of any value, should include a large with muck, an almost unlimited amount of 
number of animals, and be continued for a osetia om manures may be produced 
7 at least. We believe that the Propor-! If the value of the essential mineral ele- 
tion of food to the amount of milk is alto- ments: of a cord of manure is only a small 
gether too high, although in the case of the amount, the rest of the bulk being water 
Hollander (we suppose it to be the same as} . 4 organic matters, why not add to each 
Dutch,) which are great milkers, the average | 04 of muck a like quantity of mineral 
might not be far out of eae, for if) fertilizer and make all the manure that is 
~ assume that they average eight quarts of needed on all our farms at an unprecedented 
milk per day, the amount of food would be | ..¢ per cord P 
40 pounds, or 7 1-4 tons per annum, and we 
think a good, hearty cow if fed only hay 
might eat that amount. Yet we read of an 
old Massachusetts farmer of seventy years’ 
experience, who says that good cows will 
eat twenty pounds of hay per day when 
giving milk, and fifteen per day when dry— 
not by guess work, but tested by actual 
weighing for months at atime. If we sup- 
pose these Massachusetts cows to average 
but four quarts per day, the facts would 
agree with Prof. Rhode’s conclusions, but 
is there any herd of cows, whose internal 
machinery is so nicely adjusted that they 
can elaborate four quarts of milk from only BY R. GOODMAN, ESQ. 
five pounds of dry hay? But the Professor — 
says, “the Ayrshire will consume nine I don't know a page of the last voiume of 
pounds of hay for every quart of milk pro- Flint’s Agriculture of Massachusetts but 
duced.” We have just been reading up what bristles with information, but the ad- 
what books we have access to on the Ayr- dress of Dr. Edward Hitchcock, at page 13 
shires, and we find the average result of of second part, transcends ail other por- 
three experiments made to test the quantity | tions of the volume because it strikes direct- 
of milk they give in the year is 750 gallons ly at abuses and poverty flats of ignorance 
or two gallons per day, and therefore if the, which but few care to probe. And just as 
Professor is correct, they must eat 72|™#” is of more importance than the ani- 
pounds of hay per day, or 13 tons per year. mals he leads, so the first consideration 
Is not this working the poor Ayrshire pretty | S0ould be for his welfare; and yet whilst 
hard ? + q. {TOF CON YURARIUS cr ewe euana? Gatfane. hut 

Mr. C. L; Flint says, “ that gins Bet little is said about the excethg aan. 


agree ulay tue Ayrshire cow generally gives |t® and read most learned and practical dis- 
a larger quantity of milk for the fond an. 


sumed than a cow of any other breed.” We 
have assumed that the two breeds of cows 
will average the same amount of milk per 
day, although the average of Gen. Tilton’s 
herd of Holsteins, has been nearly nine 
quarts per day for the past three years, and 
adding one-ninth to the figures already 
given, will increase the amount of food 
allotted to the Hollander to a larger amount 
than we believe any cow will consume. 
Will not persons having facts respecting 
these matters, publish them throug the 
Ploughman, for the benefit of mankind gen- 
erally ? 8. G. F. 
“ Hillside Farm,” Wilton. Me. 
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AMOUNT OF HAY TO MAKE A 
QUART OF MILE. 


A new era, I believe, is dawning upon 
American agriculture, and if present oppor- 
tunities are rightly improved, immense ad- 
vances may be made, in the right direction, 
and farming be made one of the surest, 
most remunerative, and most agreeable of 
occupations for the large majority of intel- 
ligent and enterprising men. H. R. 


Auburn, Me., April 10, 1876. 





Writtenexpressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


THE POISONS OF THE FARM. 








progeny, of the points of his descent, of his 
healthy condition, neither too fat nor too 
poor, of the necessity of exercise, even tem- 
per and avoidance of excesses just before 
and at the period of his service—of the cor- 
responding condition of the dam before and 
after pregnancy, of the absolute need of 
activiry, fresh air, regular habits, plain food 
cc., if we want to obtain healthy and well 
formed calves, and yet how rare it is to carry 
the analogy to ourselves and families, and 
draw the conclusion that what is conducive to 
healthy issue in the animals below us in the 
matter of diet, exercise, freedom from stim- 
ulants, excitements and passions, must have 
like effeets upon the human organization. 
What sorts of bulls and stallions should we 
HUMUS IN THE sorL. have if the sires were fed on raw meat, 

At one time, the importance of humus in| which they can be taught to eat, and the 
the soil was exaggerated. It was thought) refuse fruit of cherry brandy which pigs will 
to be the ensential food of plants, and its| carouse and get drunk on, and other ani- 
supply was a prominent object in farming.| mals also if they get a chance, or if they 
But the demonstrations of Liebig and others | were fed almost entirely on oats and stimu- 
made it evident that plants could be made} lating food to excess? Rarey would find 
to thrive and grow to perfection when| plenty of occupation, and the system of 
wholly deprived of the hitherto deemed all| breaking horses which has given place to 
essential element. Plants have been re-| more docile methods would be revived, and 
peatedly and successfully cultiva’ed in soil|/, horse would be looked upon with the 
containing no humus or organic remains,| same awe by ordinary people with no desire 
supplied only with the mineral elements of| for broken bones as those with which Cortes 
plant food; and it may be considered as an| and his soldiers were by the Mexicans, and 
established fact that humus is not an indis-/ a bull gazed at despairingly from a distance 
pensable agent in the successful cultivation 
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with the same feelings that filled the bosom 
of the soil. of the minister who, treed by a Taurus, 
But does the conclusion necessarily follow} heard the church bells ring and saw his de- 
that humus or organic matter is conse-| pastored people file into the sacred edifice. 
quently useless ? Some seem to be inclined| Or suppose we grained our cows heavily, 
to this inference practically. ‘Lhe new | allowed them little hay, no exercise out of 
methods of raising crops by the application | doors, girded them tightly round the loins, 
of mineral fertilizers seem likely to lessen | fed them many times a day, and at irregular 
still further the popular estimate of the| intervals, worried them by cross words and 
utility of organic matters in its soil.| an occasional blow, what confidence should 
Chemical examinations have shown that the| we have in the progeny being healthy, or 
essential mineral elements of a cord of stable | good tempered or fine proportioned, not to 
manure amount to only a small part of! mention the enhanced sufferings of the dam 
the whole bulk, and can be purchased for a| during parturition and the lessened chances 
emall sum. Yet no practical farmers pre-| of her surviving that severe ordeal P Severe 
tend to say that such a small amount of| in all females when the proper precautions 
mineral fertilisers can equal in value @)are not taken, but otherwise like all the 
cord of barn manure. operations of nature, proportioned to the 
What, then, makes the difference in the} strength and condition of the subject, and 
computed value of barnyard manure, es-| not necessarily harsh or dangerous. But 
timated according to its mineral elements, | little as the male farmer or even his coad- 
and its actual value as found by application ?| jutor of the other sex may think of this 
It is in the humus or organic matter which | reasoning by comparison, we are none of 
it contains, and the importance of which to|us anxious to shorten our lives notwith- 
the soil, is at the time in danger of being | standing our sufferings and trials, and de- 
overlooked. A cord of manure represents | sire and expect to live out our allotted term 
a greater value than its analysis indicates. | of years, and yet it is amazing how we shut 
What causes the difference in the result ?| our eyes to the causes right about us which 
It is generally conceded that humus or or-| are undermining the foundations of our 
ganic matter does not nourish plants, or at| fabric as surely as the teredo the stately 
best, is not essential to their growth, and it | vessel, the borer our apple trees, or moist- 
is a pertinent question to inquire what is| ure the sills of otr houses and berns when 
its value? That it has a value is evident|jaid directly upon the earth. We are fed 
from its presence in large amount in barn| when children on candies and other sweets, 
yerd manure, producing a greater effect| highly concentrated food and pork until 
than the other known constituents of the| our teeth are destroyed and our whole sys- 
same would produce without it. tem made ripe for disease. We are taught 
In this connection arises the whole ques-| nothing about our structure, and though 
tion, what is the effect of humus upon the| we read perpetually in the Bible “How 
soil generally ? It is undoubtedly true that | wonderful is man—how fearfully ,and won- 
plants can flourish without the presence of|dertully made.” we are not put into the 
this substance in the soil, provided there is | right road to get at these wonderments, and 
abundance of mineral plant food present in| thus at mature life we are ignorant of our- 
a soluble condition. It is the decay of hu-| selves, and the young parents look upon 
mus or organic matters in the soil that ex-| their infant about as children do—as com- 
erts a beneficial effect. Carbonic acid 1s|ing from the woods, or brought directly 
produced in considerable quantities, and/|down by an angel, rather than as an evolu- 
this exerts a solvent action upon the hither-| tion from a germ, « fruit whose beauty and 
to insoluble mineral elements of plant food, | perfection or ill favor and imperfections are 
and prepares them to nourish the crops.| the results of proper husbandry. So with 
All soils contain large quantities of mineral | our own health, we do not realize that 
elements in an insoluble condition, and all} much of the rheumatism with which farmers 
that is needed to make such soils fertile is|are afflicted comes from sleeping on 
to render # sufficient quantity of these sol-|the ground floor—the ir, from the 
uble for the use of the plants. When barn nearness to the earth being not only cold 
manure, muck, or other substances, com-|and damp, but as Dr. Hitchoock shows, the 














Lancaster Farmer. 





posed largely of organic matters, are ap-' upper few feet of soil containing carbonic 





